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be perfectly suited to a country so wealthy as England,
may be altogether unsuited to a country so poor as
India. A single example will show to what an extent
the pecuniary interests of India may, under the pre-
sent system, be sacrificed. When, a few years since,
the plan of short service was introduced, it was solely
considered as an English question, and not a thought
was apparently given to the effect it would have upon
India. It need scarcely be said that a more costly
scheme for India could hardly have been devised.
The shorter the term of service the greater must be
the charge for transport; and the men, after they
have completed a short term of service, are a reserve
ready at hand for England, but many thousands of
miles away from India. I cannot do more on this
occasion than thus incidentally allude to the question
of army organisation, with the view of showing that,
in order to reduce the military expenditure of India,
it is not necessary to diminish the numerical strength
of the Indian army. It is, however, not to be for-
gotten that most distinguished Indian statesmen have
declared that it would be far better to incur whatever
risks may be involved in the reduction of the Indian
army, than to face the danger which is certain to arise
from an increase of taxation in India. No man could
be less likely than Lord Canning inconsiderately to
recommend a reduction in the Indian army, for ho
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